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THEY MADE HISTORY 18: ULYSSES S. GRANT 


It Happened While He Was President 
toe 





THE TELEPHONE was invented in 


ULYSSES S. GRANT 
Eighteenth President Born April 


27, 1822; died July 23, 1885. 


1876. 
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CUSTER’S LAST STAND in 1876 


was an always to be remembered 


THE FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL 
RAILROAD was completed in 1869 


battle. 
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AGENTS ARE MAKING HISTORY... 


. every day representing these great companies. They 
step up production because these agents know that Hawk- 
eye-Security and Industrial provide every service they 
need. They know we provide service without red tape... 
prompt, equitable settlement of claims ... home office rep- 
resentatives always at their service. 


HAWKEYE = SECURITY 


INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 








known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 
where 


EVERY Customer 


is Important 


VALLEY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 


MEMBER F. D. 1. C. 
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| awa 1, NO. 6. This final issue of THE IOWAN'’s 
first publishing year marks a landmark few people ever 


thought we would pass. When we plunged blithely into 
the magazine publishing field last fall, we'll confess a few 
doubts also crept into our minds. But on the whole the re- 
ception has lived up to our expectations. 

We are now in a crucial period as nearly a quarter of 
our subscriptions expire with this issue. The number of re- 
newals we receive will determine the fate of the magazine. 
As this is written, it is too early to determine just what our 
renewal rate will be, but we are confident it will live up to 
our hopes. 

If you are one of the subscribers whose subscription ex- 
pires now, I hope you will renew early so we will not have 
to put too much money into renewal notices. 

I hope by this time you feel that THE IOWAN is 
something of a personal affair. To grow from now on, the 
magazine must count heavily on its readers as salesmen — 
both circulation and advertising-wise. There is enough of 
this already that we can see the wonderful results that are 
possible. We are also very glad to receive story ideas and 
suggestions from readers. 

THE IOWAN is an expensive magazine to publish. 
Every copy costs more than the price you pay for it. Even 
so we have a great many plans for further improvement and 
expansion we hope to effect sometime in the near future. 
But this can only be done with the help of our friends. 

We are grateful to the many people who have sent in 
gift subscriptions for friends and relatives. In most cases, 
we have already notified them if the gift subscription is 
expiring. 

There are a few instances where we do not have the 
address of the donor and cannot notify them that the gift 
subscription is expiring. We will wait until August 15th 
before sending renewal notices to the recipient. So if you 
sent in a gift subscription starting with the first issue and 
have not heard from us thus far, you may assume that your 
address is not in our files and you will not be notified. 

So much for the technicality. We have been receiving 
a number of story suggestions from our readers and greatly 
appreciate them. We are also on the lookout for good 
black and white scenic photographs of Iowa. Since prob- 
ably only one an issue will be used, they will be carefully 
culled. It is a great help if a return envelope is enclosed 
with whatever is submitted. 

The paid circulation of THE IOWAN is now past the 
20,000 mark. Almost exactly 60% of this is in mail circu- 
lation, the other 40% comes from newsstand sales. THE 
IOWAN works through 23 wholesale magazine distributors 
in Iowa and surrounding states to give the magazine state- 
wide distribution. These distributors are the unsung heroes 
of the magazine business. They perform a very impertant 
distribution function for America’s free press, a role often 
overlooked even by themselves in the complicated bookkeep- 
ing headaches their business entails. We certainly appreciate 
their help to us. Dave Archie 
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COUNCIL BLUFFS, the true crossroads of the nation, has many advantages to offer industry. Located 
on the Missouri River, Council Bluffs is served by eight major railroads making it the fifth largest rail 
terminal in the United States. These railroads offer freight and passenger service in all four directions. 
Council Bluffs is also on the direct route of U.S. highways 6 and 75 and Alternate 30 and several state 
highways. The city is served by many major truck and bus lines. Your product can readily move in and 
out of Council Bluffs from any direction. The city also offers the best in Utilities service: Iowa Power 
& Light Company has an abundance of electricity, the Council Bluffs Gas Company has plentiful sup- 
plies of Natural Gas both for Industrial and home consumers and the Council Bluffs Municipal Water 
Company has plenty of good pure water. All of these utilities are at very reasonable and attractive rates. 


There are many excellent sites available in the city, some owned by 
the railroads and some by individuals, which are available. All are 
on trackage and have all of the above utilities available. 


Council Bluffs invites your inquiries. For further 

information about Council Bluffs and vicinity, 

just write the Council Bluffs Chamber of Com- 
merce, P. O. Box 189, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


The following firms are vitally interested in the Civic and Industrial Development of Council Bluffs: 





KIMBALL ELEVATORS 
Mfgs., designers since 1883 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 
Council Bluffs 


IOWA POWER AND 
LIGHT COMPANY 





COUNCIL BLUFFS 
GAS COMPANY 


COUNCIL BLUFFS AUTO DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


COUNCIL BLUFFS 
SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS 
SAVINGS BANK 


BROWN SHOE FIT CO. 
Council Bluffs 





LUTHERAN VIEWPOINT 


; your article (St. Donatus, Old 
World Village, June-July issue) does 
not bring information on the com- 
munity as a whole, but only deals 
with one of the two parishes that have 
existed side by side for almost a cen- 
tury. . . . Our church (St. John’s 
Evangelical Lutheran church) was 
formally organized in 1854, after the 
first Lutheran settlers had arrived from 
Germany in 1837 (which is as early 
as their Luxemburger friends settled on 
the other side of the creek). While 
church _ buildings, 
our present imposing edifice, which is 
visited by many tourists, was erected 
in 1919 and 1920. In the center of 
the June issue there is a_ beautiful 
view of the stream with our church 
in the background. When your photog- 
tapher stood near our church to take 
the valley view, he could not help 
noticing that our church is as close to 
the stream as other buildings men- 
tioned by you and, therefore, just as 
much a part of the valley and the 
community. 


we had earlier 


.. . While the writer evidently wanted 
to feature this community as one that 
is partly living in the past, he could 
have dug up a few more facts around 
here to prove that we are abreast of 





the times, in spite of our nostalgia. We 
have more than a few modern homes; 
that gas station has an up-to-date gar- 
age connected with it; we have a pub- 
lic school; and there are three grocery 
stores, even if taverns are connected 


with them. Both churches have soft- 
bali teams; they cooperate in a girls’ 
{-H club; our church has received the 
community service award of the Iowa 
Christian Rural Fellowship for seven 
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consecutive years, and both churches 
cooperate with sister churches of their 
communions in many projects. 


GERHARD R. BUNGE 


Pastor, St. John’s Ev. Luth. Church 
St. Donatus 


PRAISES ART CENTER 


A friend of mine sent me a May 
issue of The Iowan and I want to 
commend you on its beauty, interest 
and versatility. The article on the 
Hoaglin home where I have visited 
was most interesting, but I particularly 
want to tell you what a_ splendid, 
well-written, inclusive article that was 
on the Des Moines Art Center. I am 
a great admirer and supporter of our 
Art Center and feel this article gives 
Iowans everywhere a share in what it 
is doing and the cultural influence 
emulated by it. I hope you will have 
many more articles of this type. 


MRS. CHARLES M. GASTON 


Burlington, Iowa 


PISCATORIAL FAUX-PAS 


Allow me to add my congratulations 
to the many others you have received 
on the excellence of your magazine, 
The Iowan. Its general quality is 
amazing. I have never seen color 
photographs reproduced with such fi- 
delity to nature as you give them to 
your readers. The general subjects of 
your photographs, as well as the topics 
of the articles published, are not only 
such as appeal to Iowans but are of 
sufficiently broad interest to attract 
other readers. You are doing a valu- 
able service to the State of Iowa as the 
State was in need of a publication to 
personify its personality. By the way, 
I suggest that your “‘piscatorial’” editor, 
in the future, scrutinize your photo- 
graphs more carefully before passing 
upon the captions under which they 
appear. I would wager my tackle box 
and all the plugs, reels and fish hooks 
in it that the fish held by Dr. Blaha 
in the center picture at the top of 
page 31, which picture is labeled 


“Large bass doesn’t awe Cathy” is a 
northern pike, rather than a bass. 
FLOYD E, PAGE 
Denison, Ia. 
(Ed. Note: Our editor obviously needs 
the reels, plugs and tackle box more 
than Mr. Page. But a fish hook goes 
to Denison for the assist. ) 


MORE ABOUT BLACK HAWK 


Was interested in the article on 
Black Hawk. (Black Hawk, Martyr 
or Villain, June-July issue), Chief of 
the Sac tribe for whom our Sac 
County and Sac City are named. But 
was angered and chagrined that no 
mention was made of our beautiful 
Black Hawk Lake in Sac County on 
the north shore of which stands a 
statue of Chief Black Hawk. 


MRS. R. C. HINK 
Sac City 


CITES HISTORY OF IOWA 


wish to express my appreciation 
for the very fine magazine you are 
developing for Iowa. I have been 
teaching a course in Iowa History at 
Drake University for several years so 
I am very much interested in your 
magazine dealing with the history and 
present developments of our state. 
Since I am also a member of the Board 
of Curators of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Iowa, I am interested from 
this standpoint as well as from the 
point of view of a teacher of Iowa 
history. 
WILLIAM D. HOULETTE 


Des Moines 


RE CONGRESSMEN 

I was wonderfully interested in read- 
ing the Iowa Congressmen (How Pow- 
erful is lowa in Congress? in June- 
July issue) story, but am prepared to 
take issue with Author McNaughton’s 
thesis that Iowa Congressmen might be 
expected to have done better commit- 
tee-wise than they have. There are 
only 19 committees and since there 
are 435 members of the House, I think 
Iowa is way out front with one chair- 
man, three members having third place 
on important committees, one the 
fourth place, one fifth, one sixth, and 
one tenth. In practically every case 
they are out-ranked only by members 
having longer service in the House. 
The 19 chairmen represent a total of 
194 terms in Congress—or almost 10 
terms each, and no Iowa member has 
more than eight terms. 


MARGARET WELSH 
Washington, D. C. 
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A=) Are You Still a 
’ Slave to Old Fashioned 


Housekeeping 7 


Then put these 4 amazing products to work for you! Your most 
burdensome jobs will be world’s easier and quicker — House 
cleaning — Washing — Ironing — Washing Dishes! Have more 
free time, more energy for the things you enjoy! Get one 


of each from your grocery today! 


Save Your Strength, Temper, Energy and Time 
WITH THESE FOUR WONDERFUL NEW PRODUCTS! 
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CLEANER 
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REALLY DOES 
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aia NO OTHER STARCH LIKE GLOSSTEX! 


Now, bleach as you wash—SAFELY! Add 3 This is the miracle plastic starch — different 


heaping tablespoons of Dexol in your wash- 
ing machine to bleach whites far whiter, 
leave tub-fast colors brighter. Don’t risk 
bleaches containing corrosive chlorine! Use 
safe Dexol—oxygen-type bleach. 


| helps the iron glide faster over clothing, it 
| coats fabrics with an invisible film to make 
—_— things shed dirt and grime. Yet it dissolves 
= instantly in washing — so dirt just floats away! 





ONE CLEANER — A HUNDRED AND ONE USES NO MORE "DISHWASHING" HANDS! 
Use PERFEX for ALL your housecleaning ~~ eB {, Best dishwashing detergent you ever used. \\ \\ 
jobs! Dirt simply wipes off from painted walls, re, (} And has a wonderful hand lotion ingredient so 





your hands will stay soft and smooth! Gets 
| dishes clean faster by cutting grease and float- ‘@ 
ing food particles off of dishes, silverware, pots 
fe and pans! Dishes dry sparkling clean in the 


air without wiping! 


floors, woodwork. No more hard scrubbing! ~a/ 
Shampoos rugs, upholstery —safely, easily. 4 
For clothes use PERFEX and half the usual 
amount of soap! So economical — just 1 table- 
spoon makes a gallon. 








“Here’s MORE POWER to You 
Neighbor ... We're 


Growing 


with Southern Iowa’’ 


ORE POWER...to turn the 
wheels of industry ... more power... to 
help make living better for all of Reddy’s 
friends . . . in towns, cities and in the 
country ... that’s the goal of Iowa South- 
ern Utilities Company in southern Iowa. 
Reddy’s customers are now using 101 per 
cent more electricity than they did 10 
years ago and as new uses of electricity are 
developed, it’s up to Reddy and his helpers 
at Iowa Southern to be there with plenty 
of power. That requires constant planning 
for the future. 

POW ER-GENERATING facilities, 
like the new Bridgeport station shown 
here, are only a part of Reddy’s and 
Iowa Southern’s investment in a 
bright future for Southern Iowa. 





NEW HIGHWAYS OF POWER. Workmen shown here are putting 
the finishing touches on the high voltage transmission lines which 
link the new Bridgeport Plant with the 154 communities and adjoin- 
ing rural areas in 24 counties of Southern and Southeastern Iowa 
which are served by Iowa Southern Utilities Company. Many new 
industries have located in this area during the past few years, tak- 
ing advantage of Reddy’s plentiful supplies of electric current. 


44,000 REDDY KILOWATTS. Located near Eddyville, Iowa, on 
the Des Moines River, Iowa Southern Utilities Company’s new 
Bridgeport Station’s first 22,000 Kilowatt unit is nearly ready to 
go “on-the-line,” turning out Reddy Kilowatts. The second unit 
is expected to go into service later in the year. This station is 
designed to accommodate additional units which will bring its 
ultimate installed capability up to 100,000 kilowatts. 


— 
Lethities rows 























Educators and merchants involved in school reorganization fights, 


such as in Wayne and Appanoose counties, have found that 


EDUCATION Is BIG BUSINESS 


by JOHN CLAYTON & LLOYD FINKS 


N NON-URBAN Iowa today, there 

is scarcely an issue as hot as that of 
school district reorganization. 

While reorganization has been a 
recognized problem in Iowa for 20 
years, and the machinery for effecting 
it has existed since 1945, little was 
done about it until recently. Now, at 
last, the reorganization movement is 
getting underway despite a barrage of 
misstatements, understandable miscon- 
ceptions and outraged protests. 

The essential problem of providing 
the best possible educational program 
for Iowa young people is often be- 
clouded by community pride and pri- 
vate economic interests. As a result 
it is often nearly impossible to distin- 
guish between the real and spurious 
issues. 

The state’s educators seek to obtain 
equal and adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for all children. This means 
well-trained teachers, good equipment, 
modern schools, transportation facili- 
ties, recreational and cultural activities. 
To obtain this goal staff-wise they feel 
each grade school should have enough 
pupils to justify one teacher per grade 
and each high school enough for a 
minimum of ten full-time teachers. 

The educators claim that small, in- 
efficient schools cost more money per 
pupil and give less for the tax dollar. 
In addition, they point out the inequal- 
ity of assessed valuation per child and 
the fact that many schools are running 
out of pupils while others are over- 
crowded 

School district reorganization plans 
proposed by educators would divide 
each county in one or more indepen- 
dent school districts with one tax base, 





Reorganization question is beginning to arouse interest in Wayne and Appanoose 


counties. Here is one of Centerville’s five school buses unloading rural students. 


one school board, one superintendent 
and one staff of teachers. The dis- 
trict would have as many schools as 
were needed at any given time. 

The principal effect, where  reor- 
ganization plans have been adopted, 
has been at the high school level. 
Where high schools have been closed, 
however, the buildings have usually 
been used for grade schools servicing 
pupils who previously attended one 
room country schools. 

The most serious obstacle to reor- 
ganization is the attitude of the people 
toward changes in school district boun- 


daries. Small high schools are an in- 
tegral part of life in their community. 
They have built up solidarity and a 
feeling of belonging, promoted in no 
small part by athletic rivalry between 
neighboring communities, that is con- 
sidered very important. Businessmen 
also voice strong opposition to the 
closing of high schools in their com- 
munities because of the presumed ad- 
verse effects on business. 

Separate studies made by G. A. 
Cunningham, W. C. Puttmann and Wil- 
liam H. Gienap while working for a 
master’s degree from Iowa State indi- 
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cate, however, the discontinuance of 
high schools has not been responsible 
for any decrease in the number of 
services offered by communities, nor 
does it seem to have any detrimental 
effect upon business in general. Alto- 
gether, the three studied 61 small 
Iowa communities where high schools 
had closed. Their conclusion was that 
school closings had little effect on de- 
cline trends already in progress 

Gienap in his study of eastern Iowa 
communities found that 51.6 of the 
businessmen interviewed believed that 
the closings were detrimental. It is 
this group which has raised the greatest 
howl over reorganization plans. Con- 
versely, it has been the businessmen in 
the larger cities who have been among 
the most active supporters of the 
school reorganization plans. To them 
the prospect of luring new students to 
their town is a glittering one. 

Thus it is that the school question 
has become a business question in so 
many places a “big” business ques- 
tion for those concerned. The eco- 
nomic aspect of the problem is height- 
ened by the essentially monetary con- 
siderations which must occupy the 
thinking of the educators. 

So arm in arm the county seat 
schoolmasters and county seat business- 
men scurry around with their reorgan- 
ization sales kit, trying to swing the 
vote in outlying school districts. And 
the screams of villagers and rural 
citizens reverberate angrily. 

Educators have been forced to double 
as promoters in a constant effort to 
increase the efficiency of their school. 
Teachers, they have learned, can teach 
25 pupils as easily as one. To increase 
the efficiency of their own classrooms, 
administrators must “‘sell” their pro- 
gram in an attractive package like any 
other piece of consumer merchandise 

Their wares are an accredited high 
school education that means no college 
entrance examinations; a choice of sev- 
eral programs of study; better facili- 
ties and teachers, extra activities and 
free transportation — all at a lower 
cost. The transportation angle is an 
important one. Under the present 
system rural students are free to at- 
tend any high school, knowing that 
their tuition will be paid by their 
school districts, but the districts are 
not required to provide transportation 

To those currently riding buses to 
school, but who live beyond the boun- 
daries of their school, it is pointed out 
that they have no voice in school gov- 
ernment as they would under a reor- 
ganization plan. More than 50% of 
the rural students fall in this class. 

Merchants of larger towns are quick 
to give the educators a helping hand, 


even to the extent of taxing them- 
selves for larger classrooms and new 
gymnasiums. Not only do the new 
students spend money, but they draw 
their parents to town. Furthermore, 
new gymnasiums and school auditor- 
iums are made available for many 
civic and rural activities that also ring 
up extra sales. 

The reorganization 
just beginning to make inroads in one 
of the sections that needs it worst — 
Iowa's Lapland, that part of the state 
where it is said that Missouri laps 
over into Towa. The situation in 
Wayne and Appanoose counties is of 
interest not only because of the im- 
mediate problems there, but also be- 
cause it shows the causes and _ prob- 
In both coun- 


movement is 


lems of reorganization. 
ties, as elsewhere, the fight evolves 
principally around the high schools. 
Wayne county has more rural ad- 
ministrative heads than rural teachers. 
There are 34 school districts in the 
county, each with a board of educa- 
tion although some have no school in 
operation. In Richman township where 
nine rural schools once existed, none 
are in operation today. Of the nine 
original schools in Benton township, 
one re-opened its doors this year. 
Seven high schools are fighting for 


existence in the county. The largest 


is the one in Corydon, the county seat, 


schools have been forced to close be- 
cause of the cost of operation. 

Lowest in per pupil cost is the high 
school at Cambria, a community with 
a population of barely 100 and one 


store. It offers its students only the 
bare essentials. The school’s average 
daily attendance is 36.5 with a cost per 
pupil of $206.30. There is a teaching 
staff of four. Is it likely to close up 
shop? Not on your life. Not as long 
as there is one student to grace its ivy 
halls, say the folks who live there. 

As Mr. Burdette Hotchkiss put it: 
“Closing the school will blow up the 
town. We use that schoolhouse for a 
community hall, a polling place and 
anything else that comes along.” 

Actually, a reorganization plan would 
probably utilize the school as a grade 
center while the shift of high school 
students would allow a better education 
for all of them concerned. New grade 
students would be drawn from one or 
two room schools. A new and broader 
administrative unit would allow 
greater all-around efficiency. 

In Appanoose county, Iowa, where 
seven high schoois are still operating 
and five have closed since 1936, the 
high school in the tiny town of Numa 
with its average daily attendance of 22 
continues to do business with a cost 
per pupil that is unbelievable, 700 
dollars. Compare this figure with the 





This high school at Numa may be the next one in Appanoose county to be aban- 
doned. Average attendance was 22 last year. Building could still be used for grades. 


with 215 pupils and 14 teachers. While 
it has had an ambitious expansion 
program, it feels the efforts to reach 
peak efficiency in school plant oper- 
ations are hampered by a restricted 
territory. The other high schools, of 
course, feel much the same way. Nev- 
ertheless, three small independent high 


$306 for operating the Centerville 
High School which this year has 471 
students attending, offering its enrollees 
all the “extras” as well as a two-year 
college program. 

Appanoose county high schovuls are 
maintained today at Moulton, Mor- 
avia, Udell, Mystic and Cincinnati. 











Largest average daily attendance is that 
of Moulton, which because of its geo- 
graphical location will likely remain 
after schools are reorganized. The 
town of Mystic is the second largest 
in the county, and yet it has a high 
school enrollment of only 66 students. 
Those who might otherwise attend the 
Mystic school, board the bus each 
morning for nearby Centerville. 

Not all people in these small towns 
are opposed to the plan which might 
take away their old alma mater. Some 
feel as does Andrew Gillespie of 
Numa. Andy said, “The cost of oper- 


ating a high school here is too rich for 
me. I'm in favor of closing down our 
school tomorrow. It'd cut my _ taxes 


—— 


Numa _ taxpayer, Andrew 


Gillespie, 
wants school closed because of costs. 


and the kids can get a better education 
in Centerville anyway.” 

In the welter of local prejudices, 
prides and fears that hover over reor- 
ganization proposals, it looks somewhat 
doubtful if much will be accomplished 
in the near future. Some of the 
trouble stems from the lack of recog- 
nition that the grade centers would be 
left virtually intact. Yet much of it 
is more basic fight for small commun- 
ity survival. 

A recent report by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction on state- 
wide progress shows that 61 counties 
have officially adopted some plans and 
that some kind of boundary changes 
have been made in 83 places. Yet in 
only one case has more than one high 
school district been involved in a mer- 
ger. In the vast majority of cases a 
small high school district has added to 
its assessed valuation (tax base) but 
has in no way increased its efficiency; 
a rural] type school district was added 
to a high school district. 

Yet there is hope that the soundness 
of the reorganization system will result 
in its widespread adoption. 


eventual 








THE EFFECT OF HIGH SCHOOL CLOSINGS 


HE GIENAPP studies of services 

offered in small communities in 
eastern Iowa whose high schools were 
closed between 1939 and 1949 are of 
particular interest here because several 
of the communities studied were in 
Wayne and Appanoose counties. 

The general results of these studies 
were mentioned in the article. They 
tend to show that the discontinuance 
of a high school has meant little on 
trends already in progress. The follow- 
ing three towns show this fact well. 

Clio, in Wayne county, is close to 
the. Missouri line. In 1950 its popu- 
lation was 162, a drop of 48 from 
1940. Its school closed in 1943. Busi- 


nessmen generally feel the school clos- 
ing was wise. 

Rathbun, in Appanoose county, was 
an old mining town. The last mine 
closed in 1940, but the high school re- 
mained open until 1947. Present popu- 
lation is 229. 

Plano, Appanoose county, is another 
old mining community. The last mine 
closed there in 1936. Between then 
and the time of the high school closing 
in 1941, 20 business services were lost. 
The population is now 106. 

Below are figures showing the de- 
cline in services in the three communi- 
ties. Figures indicate the number of 
services available. 





CLIO, Wayne County (1943 — 


TYPE OF SERVICE 

General Trade ...... 

Service Trade 

Professional . 

NONI csstistes sna cearscpslesct 
Public Education 

Recreational 


Social and Fraternal 


last year school operated) 


1929 


1939 1943 

















1949 

220 42»170 16.0 18.0 
8.0 6.0 6.0 1 

2.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 

6.0 6.0 4.0 4.0 

2.0 2.0 2.0 1.0 

5.0 4.0 2.0 2.0 

3.0 2.0 2.0 3.0 

49.0 38.0 33.0 36.0 








RATHBUN, Appanoose County (1947 — last year school operated) 





TYPE OF SERVICE 





General Trade ........... 
ee 
Professional 

RTRNONS sassccsssssocns 
Public Education .......... 
Recreational 

Social and Fraternal . 


Total 

















1929 1939 1947 1949 
18.0 15.6 6.0 6.0 
16.0 8.0 3.0 3.0 
1.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
5.0 3.0 2.0 2.0 
2.0 2.0 2.0 1.0 
3.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 
5.0 2.0 1.0 1.0 
50.0 31.6 14.0 13.0 








PLANO, Appanoose County (1941 — last year school operated) 


TYPE OF SERVICE 





| ee ae 





Service Trade 
Professional 
Religious " 
Public Education . 
Recreational 

Social and Fraternal 


Total 





1929 1939 1941 1949 

~« Be 7.0 7.0 6.0 
13.6 4.0 1.0 2.0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

+.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 

2.0 2.0 2.0 1.0 

3.0 2.0 0.0 0.0 

1.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 

41.6 19.0 17.0 13.0 
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Week End of Water Sports 


lowa State students find Clear 
Lake perfect for a house party 


Photos by CARL TURK 


Rice, an expert, goes up backwards ... does a back glide without use of the rope 


ARLIER THIS summer Dan Rice, 

an Iowa State student from Clear 
Lake, invited a group of his Sigma Nu 
fraternity brothers and their dates up 
for the week end. The boys rented a cot- 
tage for themselves and another for 
the girls a block away. Water-skiing 
was a major attraction for the 30 
young people, but they also enjoyed 
fishing, sailing, swimming and _pic- 
nicking. The week end cost the boys 
about $15 apiece. 


. executes tough “rooster tail” jump. 














~~ 


Mike LaMair puts on skis while Mary Collins, right foreground, 
looks on. At left are Sue Fitzsimmons, Dan Rice and Sally Cole, 
in back. Skiers are towed by Rice's 150 horse-power motor launch. 


— et Rites. 


This group tries to build a human pyramid. In the water are, left 
to right, Rick Allen, Bill Smith, and Dick Cutler. On their shoul- 


ders are Tom Ewall and Dave Soukup. Sue Leonard climbs up. 














Swimming attracts Carl Ver Steeg, already in water, 
and Mary Collins, who is posed on diving post. 
Jeanne Johnston and Dan Mulvihill watch from dock. 


Rigging a sailboat for action on the lake are Mary 
Frederick, Marilyn Fisher, Tom Spaid, Denny Bryant. 











a 
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The sun was fun but several incurred burns. 
Sue Fitzgibbons applies oil to Mike LaMair. 


VV 


Mr. and Mrs. Tom Dulany discover new way to fish, from an inner tube. 





After dip in Clear Lake this group squares off for bridge game. Clockwise, Fixing a roast for the boys at their cottage are 
they are Phyllis Slivan, Joanne Liesner, Walter Elliott. and J. R. Richards. Jan Harder, Jane De Shaw, Mary Frederick. 


Following a long day of diversified recreation, the entire group gets together at dusk for a picnic at scenic Farmer's Cove. 


Downtown Council Bluffs is a shopping center for Southwest lowa. This vieu 





looks north and east on lengthy Broadway. 





OUNCIL BLUFFS 





Golden Spike shaft is near U. P. yards. 





The Blue Denim City 


by ALBERT NOYES 


HEN THE Chanticleer, the local 
little theatre group, put on The 
Man Who Came to Dinner this spring, 
some of the rehearsals were held in a 
railroad shack where the 
Bluffs’ Sheridan Whiteside worked in 
the evening. It was fitting in this 
western Towa city where culture, 
beauty and business are clad in blue 
denim. 
Any way you look at it, 
Bluffs is a railroad city. 
One out of four of the people here 
are railroad men or women. Most of 
them work in the railroadmen’s garb 
well-laundered blue denim with a 


Council 


Council 


faded blue bandanna neck scarf. 
Every 11 minutes a train laden with 
freight, mail or passengers roars in 
or out of this city. Diesel switch en- 
gines mutter constantly, shuffling and 
sorting freight and passenger cars in 
the marshalling yards, making up more 


trains for runs to all parts of the U. S. 

The fifth largest rail center in the 
United States, Council Bluffs is the 
terminal point of eight major rail- 
roads. It is the country’s third largest 
mail terminal. 

The rails even dominate a map. 
And there troubles arise. Traffic on 
main thoroughfares is often halted for 
long periods — 30 to 40 minutes 
while mile-long processions of freight 
cars clank by on rail crossings. Buses 
and passenger cars are stalled; people 
are late for work or miss appoint- 
ments. But the popular reaction is, 
“The railroads were here first.” 

They are foremost, but they weren't 
first. This was the hunting grounds 
of the Pottawattamie Indians. Nearly 
a hundred and fifty years ago Lewis 
and Clark held a powwow with them 
at the foot of a high hill just north of 
the city. French traders dragged their 
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The Rock Island yards stretch across the 


Griffin Wheel Co. serves local railroads. 
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Missouri River plain below the bluffs 








1820 had estab- 
several trading posts in 
wide bend of the Missouri. 
Then the Mormons came and 
the first Kanesvilie, and 
church. They began to leave 
bound for Utah, in 1849, but the 
headed for California and gold swelled 
the town’s population. By 1853 the 
‘49ers were mostly gone 
itself 


boats upriver and by 
lished this 
built 
their 
again, 
‘49ers 


town, 


Mormons and 
and_ the 
Council 


community renamed 
Bluffs. 

It remained a transportation center 
with steamboats plying their way up- 
from St. Louis and St. Joseph 
regular stages running to Des 
Sioux City and St. Louis. 
destiny of Council Bluffs, 
however, was decided by Abraham 
Lincoln. In 1859, the lawyer 
neyed upriver by steamboat to look at 
land taken in for a law fee. He met 
Grenville W. Dodge, who was doing 
railroad survey work, in the old Pacific 


river 

and 

Moines, 
The real 


jour- 


just south of Council Bluffs. 
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House. By astute questioning he learn- 
ed a great deal about the potential 
here. Before leaving, he remarked, 
“Here is where East meets West.” 

Four years later, as President of the 
United States, he selected Council 
Bluffs as the eastern terminus of the 
Union Pacific. Other lines followed: 
the Chicago and North Western, Rock 
Island, Illinois Central, Burlington, 
Wabash, Chicago Great Western and 
Milwaukee. 

Allied industries grew with the rat- 
road boom: a foundry to cast rail- 
road wheels, grain elevators, a huge 
ice plant that now has over a mile of 
rail-side docks where refrigerator cars 
are iced. 

From _ the 
Council 


rich agricultural area 

Bluffs, the city drew 
a secondary source of income as a 
merchandise and trade matt. Today it 
is a shopping center for farm families 
with a number of farm supply houses. 


around 





Large grain elevators 


e 


Greenhouses climb Council Bluffs hillsides. Wilcox and Lainson are large local flower dealers. 





are another important landmark. New homes push east across the loess bluffs of the city. This is a view of Midland Drive. 


vators 


Playland Park is located in west part of city. Near the Missouri, it would have been one of first places to flood in 1952. 
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Most of the home-grown industries 
also spring from the soil. A food pro- 
cessing plant handles millions of dol- 
lars worth of government contracts. 
A factory that builds farm truck bod- 
ies, playground and ball park equip- 
ment grew from a blacksmith shop. 
Plants make strawberry boxes and 
casings for honeycombs. A_ sawmill 
rips select walnut logs and cures out 
the boards for furniture makers or for 
gun stock blanks for U. S. arsenals. 

The loess soil of the bluffs has 
prov ideal for vineyards. A _ large 
cooperative winery blends and dis- 
tributes the vintages from local grapes. 
Cut flowers are shipped to floral shops 
all over the country from the acres of 

z growing tables under the glass of 

Floyd Hughes, Jr., is a local automobile Rev. J. R. Perkins, former Fort Mad- three local greenhouses. 
dealer and active in many civic affairs. ison warden, has a_ published novel. eptions are a “war baby’ that 
made military radio parts and switched 


Lake Manawa is important recreation area 


Mrs. Abbott Dean is author of mystery Sam Brown takes leading roles in 
thrillers and active in local affairs. the large Civic Music productions. 


Robert Turner, Sr., is head of City James Mu!queen, former mayor, led 
National Bank and very influential. fight last year to save city from flood. 
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to plastics after World War II and a 
short wave radio parts company that 
does an international business. 

Council Bluffs is home to 47,000 
people. Some live on winding streets 
that follow the contours of the hills 
The other half of the city 
stretches in straight orderly lines to 
the west and south. Scenic drives 
follow the ridges linking 1,400 acres 
of park land. 

The top recreation spot is Lake 
Manawa, south of the city. Here is 
good fishing, boating and swimming. 


and ridges. 


Right now, however, Lake Manawa 
trouble. Pumps financed by 
local sportsmen are pouring millions 
of gallons of water into the lake from 
the Missouri to keep the lake from 
State funds have been 
promised to open a channel from 
nearby Mosquito Creek and restore the 


is in 


going dry. 


yr Council Bluff 


Re ee Be hid 


level of the lake permanently. 

In this city, 7,000 people are mem- 
bers of labor organizations. There are 
45 trade locals, most of them A. F. of 
L. affiliates. The majority are rail- 
road tradesmen machinists, round- 
house workers, carmen. Engineers and 
conductors have independent brother- 
hoods. C.f.0. members number about 
200. They are steel workers in the 
wheel foundry or bus drivers for the 
city transportation system. 

The locals join in the central labor 
union at the Labor Temple for com- 
mittee work such as the League for 
Political Education, an active arm of 
the A. F. of L., and the Boy Scout 
movement and sandlot baseball teams. 

Council Bluffs has been remarkably 
free of labor strife. During the past 
20 years there have been only five 


(Continued on page 44) 


s residents. Sailing, fishing and swimming are available. Pumping is now needed to maintain lake's water level. 
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Trains are made up in these U. P. yards. 











Black Hawk Hiking Club takes a 


RIVER EXCURSION 





Trucks take the Black Hawk Hiking 


Club and canoes to beginning of trip. 





Club members start the canoe trip in 14 


Photos by CARL TURK 


OLLING HILLS and pleasant val- 

leys, small creeks and moving riv- 
ers, high bluffs and rock ledges — all 
are part of lowa which members of the 
Black Hawk Hiking Club have ex- 
plored since 1921. 

Composed of members from Daven- 
port, Rock Island and Moline, the club 
sponsors a number of hikes a year in 
all kinds of weather. Hikers number 
from 20 to 120 and are of all ages 
and occupations. 

This year The lowan accompanied 
the club on Hike No. 816 (they are 
numbered consecutively) — a canoe 


trip down the Maquoketa River. While 


boats about five miles upstream from Canton. 





the hikes are well-organized with ad- 
vance information furnished through 
club bulletins, maps of the area to be 
covered, planning committees and 
jointly-purchased food, things still can 
go wrong. 

The Maquoketa River trip started 
off fine on Saturday, but was bogged 
down by a rain Sunday morning which 
marooned the trucks that were to bring 
the canoes in and forced the campers 
into a schoolhouse for shelter. How- 
ever, a trip to Maquoketa Caves State 
Park later in the day and a steak pic- 
nic there made it a worthwhile ex- 
cursion. 


The canoes were rented at Maquoketa. 





Scenic woodlands and alcoves along the calm Maquoketa River are explored by the members of the Black Hawk Hiking Club. 


Group pitches camp at Canton Saturday 
night. They flock around bonfire where 
they discuss plans for Sunday and sing. 


Before retiring, the Ray Walkers play cards in tent. 








Sunday morning Peg Pierce (l.) 
washes on truck running board. 
Younger girls play Indian sticks while 
waiting (top). Before group gets 
started hard rains force them into 


nearby schoolhouse for otter (r.) 
where they sing, thumb books. Canoe 
trip is finally abandoned and the 
club takes trucks to Maquoketa 
Caves State Park for a day's outing. 














After visiting Caves, the Black Hawk Hiking 
Club enjoys a steak fry before returning to city. 


The C. P. Conrads, Bruno Lechler 


canoe around a picturesque bend. 























ANCIENT 
FISH DAM 


Photos by WILLIAM NOE 


Last fall an ancient Indian fish trap was rediscovered 
on the Iowa River to the delight of conservationists, anthro- 
pologists and photographers 

The low water of last year uncovered a dam which had 
long gone unnoticed. Built of glacial boulders, the V-shaped 
dam had served as a funnel at the mouth of which Indians 
had placed their fish traps. 

The relic from our prehistoric past was built with two 
150 foot wings which curved downstream. They forced the 
fish into a narrow opening where they could be easily caught. 

Investigators found that boulders for the dam had been 
obtained from a glacial pocket in a nearby bluff. Now almost 
totally submerged at normal river heights, the dam was 
originally much higher. This is indicated by the height of 
a sheltered section on one end and by the boulders strewn 
downstream 

William Noe, who photographed it for THE IOWAN 
last year, had known about the dam from living in nearby 
Amana. F. W. Kent, an Iowa City photographer, discovered 
it about the same time when he chanced on an article by 
Charles R. Keyes about the dam in a 1925 issue of the Iowa 
Journal of History and Politics. Following Keyes clues, Kent 
and a friend finally found the dam from the air and later 
returned to hike to it 

With the aid of an engineer and a geologist, Kent made 
a thorough examination of the river trap which he reported 
in the lowa Conservationist. At the same time, he called 
attention to the high illegality of such a device today. 


Prehistoric dam is generally nearly covered with water. Some 
boulders from the wings have washed into the trap opening. 


Dr. W. J. Petersen of the State Historical Society and Arthur 
Selzer of Homestead inspect the dam during low water. 











| An lowa Home 


from Lowa Stone 
The Millers of Charles City live 


with their beautiful site in a home 


designed by Frank Lloyd Wright 


Photos by CARL TURK 


OWA STONE and an Iowa setting 

blend harmoniously into a beautiful 
home and garden for Dr. and Mrs. 
Alvin L. Miller of Charles City. 
Perched on the banks of the Cedar 
River, their Frank Lloyd Wright-de- 
signed home enhances its woodland 
location. 

The the seven-room 
house are terraced on three levels on 
the river side. The lower level is 
equipped with a large barbecue pit, 
table and bench. Since this terrace 
usually floods in the spring, all the 
objects are stationary and made of 
stone. An inlet among the terraces 
provides space for a boat. 

The horizontal lines are continued 
by Wright with the house itself. Built 
of limestone from a quarry near 
Nashua, plaster and cypress, the home 
has few vertical accents. 

The 25 by 18 foot living room opens 
on the river through a row of plate 
glass doors. A guest room also faces 
this side of the house. 

The interior of the home is furnished 
almost entirely with cypress furniture 
constructed by the Millers and their 
son, Dr. William A. Miller. Much of it 
is scribed to the walls. 

Draperies and covering in the house 
are made from a coarse linen fabric in 
gold, aquamarine and nut brown. 


grounds of 


Dr. Miller, a dentist, and his wife 
began construction on the L-shaped 
home in 1950 after they spent six 
months erecting a model scaled three- 
eights of an inch to the foot. 

While the Miller home is similar in 
several respects to a Wright-built Os- 
kaloosa home featured in an earlier 
lowan, our pictures here show more 
clearly the adaptability of Wright's 
designs to the violent and dramatic 
changes of the Iowa climate. 
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The dining room table, was built especially | 


cag ee 


for the 


home, 


Was carve 


es 


d to fit wal. 


The driveway side of the house is extremely simple. The picture shows clerestory windows and two roof levels, a foot apart. 





Dr. and Mrs. Miller look over plans. 
They also used a model for building. 









ts » ' 
Mrs. Miller's kitchen is small and compact. Everything has its place. Built-in This detail of cabinet construction in 
cabinets and shelves provide ample space for cooking utensils and other equipment. the bedroom shows wide cantilever use. 





oe 


W hile relatively small, the master bedroom is enlarged with the use of 
mirrors and large glass windows across one wall. This is a winter shot. 





Hallway is lined with storage closets and lighted by 
clerestory windows. Radiant heating is used in home. 





Winter picture shows home is designed to be beautiful in all seasons. 
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Workmen on the production line at Albertson and Company, Sioux City, add finishing touch to shipment of Sioux Tools. 





Home of Sroux Tools 


Through years of steady growth, Albertson’s of Sioux City 


has become a leading producer of portable power tools 


Text by TOM FENNELL 


EVERAL YEARS ago the Milwau- 

kee railroad shops in Sioux City 
wanted a special and rare tool for 
repairing a locomotive. After wiring all 
over the country for it, they were 
finally told the Seattle shops had one 
and promptly dispatched a message to 
them. Just as promptly the Seattle 
shops wired back. “Why don’t you get 
it at Your Albertson Co. 
makes them.” 


home? 


As one of the foremost manufac- 
turers of portable electric tools in the 
United States, Albertson and Company 
of Sioux City is surprisingly unknown 
in Iowa and even in its native city. It 





has kept to a_ steady, conservative 
course over the years as it has grown 
from a gross of less than $10,000 in 
1914 to sales of $10,000,000 in 1952. 

Two figures stand out in the history 
of the company: Oscar Albertson and 
Harold A. Jacobsen. Albertson is now 
president and Jacobsen is vice president 
and production manager. Both are still 
active in the concern. 

Jacobsen tells that he was only 19 
when, with Albertson and two other 
men, a partnership was formed and 
the production of piston rings, spark 
plugs and hand valve lappers began in 
an aged two story building. 


Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


Founders O. Albertson, H. A. Jacobsen. 


x 























Skilled workmen operate huge lathes on one of four floors of main plant. 


“Mr. Albertson with our two other 
partners formed the entire production 
staff,” relates Jacobsen, “while I han- 
dled the job of finding a market for 
our products.” 

In 1915, Albertson and Co., in need 
of additional capital, incorporated and 
issued stock. Today, that stock is 
owned exclusively by Iowans’ with 
Jacobsen and Albertson controlling the 
majority of it. 

The firm's major expansion move 
was made in 1920 when it built a new 
two story building. While it seemed 
adequate at the time, it became neces- 
sary to add two more floors to the 
plant five years later 

In 1929, a west wing was added 
Still another addition was constructed 
in 1940, and in 1946 Albertson and 
Company purchased a building located 
immediately south of the main plant, 
labeling it plant number two. Today, 
as one drives past the factory site, 
workmen can be seen building an addi 
tion to plant number two, the demand 
for Sioux Tools still increasing. 

The original products of Albertson's, 
such as valve seat reamers, were hand- 
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operated tools. But in 1918 the manu- 
facturers of electrically powered tools 
began with a valve face grinding ma- 
chine being the first such tool manu- 
factured by the company. 

Today, a tour through the plant re- 
veals the company’s six hundred work- 
men busily turning out a wide variety 
of portable electric tools. Heavy duty 
drills, hand saws, sanders, polishers, 
valve seat grinders these are ship- 
ped to automobile, farm implement, 
aircraft and diesel engine manufac- 
turers, dealers and maintenance firms 
the world over. 

Mr. Albertson, who learned the ma- 
chinist trade in Sweden before immi- 
grating to this country in 1910, has 
been granted over one hundred patents 
by the United States patent office. And 
even today, if an especially perplexing 
problem confronts the plant’s machin- 
ists, Mr. Albertson can be expected to 
come up with a solution. Not too long 
ago a circular drill press was badly 
needed for a certain stage of produc- 
tion — a press such as actually did not 
exist. There is such a press today in 
the Albertson plant, the product of Mr. 


game of pitch-to-the-line. 





During noon-hour, office girls prefer a card game while 
A few even manage to catch a 


Albertson's native ability and inventive 
genius. 

When the firm decided to commence 
the manufacture of abrasive discs to 
be used with their sanding machines, 
the entire production line from the 
machine that punches the discs from 
strips of specially treated paper to the 
racks on which the finished product is 
stacked, was designed and manufac- 
tured in the Albertson plant. And once 
again, the guiding hand of Mr. Albert- 
son was ever present in the course of 
the operation. 

All tools designed and produced by 
the concern have been the product of 
Mr. Albertson’s inventive mind or 
turned out under his supervision. 

In World War II government con- 
tracts absorbed 90 percent of the firm's 
production. In this regard an_inter- 
esting sidelight is the fact that abso- 
lutely no re-tooling was necessary to 
meet the government specifications. 
The armed forces took the standard 
product manufactured by Albertson 
and Company. Sioux Tools were uti- 
lized by the Army and Navy for the 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Company has its own abrasive department. This is a punch operator. 
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some of the men gather for a bull session. Others like a 
short nap. Girls get one hour, the men a half an hour. 
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Before boxing, all tools are electrically tested. Albertson is remarkably free of labor strife, has had only one strike. 
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Pajama Factory 


A Dubuque author, Rich- 
ard Bissell, is a rising star 


on the literary horizon 


by NICK THIMMESCH 


T 39, DUBUQUE’S Richard Pike 
A Bisceii the author who has been 
referred to as the deckhand from Har- 
vard, is making a literary name for him- 
self, and im an unusually fast way. 
Bissell, until recently a businessman 
with five years experience as a river 
boatman, has emerged as a successful 
author of three books, all written in 
the past six years. 

Bissell’s latest book 7/44 Cents, a 
zany account of life in a pajama fac- 
tory, was reviewed favorably in the 
press and is currently being distributed 
as a Book-of-the-Month club selection. 
The latter fact, besides enhancing the 
Dubuquer’s literary prominence, will 
also bring him royalties necessary for 
his future plans. 

For Bissell, whose career includes 
16 years in the garment industry, a 
trip as a merchant seaman, and _ his 
five-year stretch on the river, has an- 
nounced that he is going to give writ- 
ing his full-time attention. The critics, 
New York reviewers in _ particular, 
(Time magazine was quite friendly), 
have given him encouragement, some 
to the extent of describing him asa 
20th century Mark Twain, with a little 
of Ring Lardner, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
and Sinclair Lewis tossed in. Bissell 
has received these accolades while 
working as vice-president in charge of 
production at the H. B. Glover Co. of 
Dubuque, a firm which manufactures 
pajamas and shirts. Bissell also served 
as plant superintendent, and it is like- 
ly that he picked up some of the won- 
derful dialogue in his latest book 
while making the rounds among the 
pajama producers. 
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FROM 
Pilot House 





The Dubuquer has done remarkably 
well with his writing since the Atlantic 
awarded him an “I Personally” award 
and $1,000 for a piece he wrote about 
The Coal Queen, a grimy but charm- 
ing towboat he once sailed on. This 
was in 1949, and the following year, 
his first novel, A Stretch On The River, 
was published. It was given an en- 
thusiastic greeting by the press and 
was reprinted in pocket book form— 
750,000 copies of the pocket book edi- 
tion were sold. 

In fact, Stretch, as he calls it, had 
enough freshness and originality to get 
Hollywood and Broadway interested. 
The book is now under option at 
Columbia Pictures, where collaborator 
Noel Houston is working on it. 

Bissell has also had talks with Jose 
Ferrer, academy-winner who alternates 





Best-selling "Stretch on the River” was 
based on Bissell’s own boating interests. 


Pr 
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Richard Bissell, Dubuque author, writes of lowa experiences. 


» 


between the Broadway stage and film 
productions, about the staging of A 
Stretch On The River. Bissell says 
Ferrer (whom he describes as a ‘good 
boy”) switched his interest from 
Stretch to the movie Mozlin Rouge. 
Several producers have also shown a 
strong interest in a stage version of 
744 Cents. 

A Stretch On The River is an un- 
usually short book, but the critics 
agreed that there isn’t an unreadable 
page in it. It is the story of one trip 
on the river, from St. Louis to St. 
Paul, by a freshman riverman, Bill 
Joyce. A young man_ disillusioned 
with country club life, Joyce decides to 
ship out as a deckhand on a river boat. 

The ensuing trip and story are 
spiced with the goings-on aboard the 
boat and ashore; the latter setting 
Bissell uses to describe the recreational 
activity of the rivermen. These activi- 
ties, let it be said, are about what most 
people imagine rivermen to enjoy. Bis- 
sell has admitted that these chapters 
helped to sell the book. 

“A little sex in a book won't hurt,” 
he puts it. 

In his Life on the Mississippi, Mark 
Twain did much the same thing 75 
years before Bissell, in a less spicy 
manner, of course. In the Stretch, Bis- 
sell approached Twain's descriptive 
passages in several chapters. 

Stretch, of course, grew out of Bis- 
sell’s own experience with the river 
from childhood on. He says he began 
to write it when he was five years old 
and heard the calliope playing on an 
excursion boat at the Dubuque landing. 

(Continued on page 42) 












Thousands flock to Sidney yearly for the rodeo. 


RAHMA BULLS and wild horses 
are starting to arrive in Sidney 
Ladies Aid so- 
menus and _ar- 


now from the ranges. 
cieties are planning 
ranging committees. Small kids clamor 
over idle chutes playing cowboy. Fes- 
tive bunting is being rescued from 
dozens of local store basements. 
They're getting set for rodeo time 


Wildest broncs, richest purses in the rodeo circuit, draw 


- 


Reg 


in Sidney, for this southwestern lowa 
town of 1132 is the seat of one of 
America’s leading entertainment events. 

Shortly the town will be swarming 
with patrolmen, 
rodeo visitors, concession people. And 


cowboys, highway 


for five hectic days Sidney will be 


completely engrossed in staging one of 
America’s greatest rodeos and handling 
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SIDNEY RODEO 


Thousands annually flock to 


this small Iowa town for one 


of Ameriwa’s greatest shows 


by W. D. ARCHIE 


the crowds that come to witness it. 
Thirty years old this year, the Sid- 
ney Rodeo ranks along with Cheyenne, 
Pendleton and Calgary in the top half- 
dozen outdoor shows. Sidney has been 
one of the big shows almost since its 
inception and has stayed there by pay- 
ing top purses. This year it will shell 


(Continued on Page 34) 


the nation’s biggest names to Sidney yearly, assuring topflight show. 
















Nation's top cowhands claim Brahma bulls at Sidney are among the roughest in the business. Everyone takes cover when a fire-sne 


sometimes without rider. Rider must stick to his mount 10 seconds to qualify. Points are scored by way cowboy spurs animal manag 
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Steer wrestling, or bull-doggin’, is rib-cracking event for husky Rampaging Brahma unseats rider, makes even veteran arena 
cowpokes, who leap from horses to flip 700-pound steers. men scurry for fences and cover, much to delight of rodeo fans. 
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Legion-owned bucking stock and wild steers are kept in catch-pens behind chutes. 
Here contestants look over the steers to see which one they have drawn. 





fire-snortin’ Brahma rages from its chute Townspeople. cowboys alike take part in mounted parade to open each of ten 
manages to stay aloft with only one hand. thows. In addition to actual rodeo events, promoters schedule many novelty acts. 
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Veteran Dr. Ralph Lovelady, one of the rodeo’s founders, has four loca! In her ‘field oven, Mrs, Ed Curtis, wife of arena 
veterans to help him in hospital shack, where cowhands are treated. boss and former world’s champ, bakes cobbler. 
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These four men are active all year in rodeo work. 
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They are (from left) Royce 


Driskell, Clarence Taylor, Al Christopher, and R. N. Archie, association president. 


Carl Adle, Ernie Nennemann and 
Sam Kellogg handle ticket sales. 





Men from nearby towns also help, such as 
Roland Trively of Randolph, in foreground. 


out $17,750 to the cowboys, the largest 
ten event money in the United States. 

There are other reasons why the 
Sidney show stays at the top. One of 
them is that for years they have owned 
most of the broncos. The American 
Legion boys who run the Sidney Ro- 
deo buy their own horses by the car- 
load in the west, often testing them 
for their bucking ability. Every year 
the string is weeded down to the best 
right after the rodeo and shipped back 
to the western ranges. 

Many rodeos, such as the state fair 
one, obtain their stock from a producer 
who moves them around a regular cir- 
cuit. This gives the cowboys a chance 
to catch on to some of the tricks of 
the horses, something they have little 
chance of doing at Sidney. 

Top cowboys and top stock may 
mean a great rodeo, but it takes the 
work of hundreds of people to bring 
them together effectively. 

The Sidney show is a stirring testi- 
monial to what can be accomplished 
by a community working together. The 
Rodeo is the property and _ responsi- 
bility of the local American Legion 
post, but the activities of the post have 
become almost synonymous with those 
of the town as a whole. Everybody 
pitches in to help when it's needed. 

The jobs around the rodeo grounds 
are handled by the Legionnaires on the 
basis of interests and experience. For 
instance, for 30 years George Gilbert 
has worked the chutes and for 26 years 
Stuart Foster has had charge of the 
Grand Entry and Parade. Concessions 
come under the province of ‘“Teff’’ John- 
son and the hospital is the beloved 
baby of Dr. Ralph Lovelady. 

In the last few years the World War 
I veterans have been handing over 
much of the work to the younger 
bucks of World War II, but only 
death can drag them out altogether — 
(Continued on page 38) 


This is the hard-working group of Sidney and Fremont County Legionnaires who produce lowa’s greatest outdoors event. 
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Henry Tackett, rear, was first Sidney contestant. He talks 
over old times with arena judges Hub W hitman, Eddie Curtis. 





There are many difficulties in staging such a big event. Here 
stock handlers try to free a bronc’s leg, wedged in chute. 
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George Barnard looks over stock with Dwite Dugger and 
Maurie Maher, who lives in Ottumwa now, returns annually. 











RED EMPEROR 


WORLD’S LARGEST TULIP 


We want you to see this tremendous, flame- 


red tulip in your yard. With blooms often 
over 4 inches in height and 8 inches across 
when open, it is a breath-taking sight. And 
you'd like the wonderful size and quality of 
other Earl May tulips, too . . . imported direct 
from Holland for our friends. 

We've prepared a special get-acquainted 
collection for Iowan readers: One huge Red 
Emperor, plus one each of these Darwin 
colors: Red, White, Pink, Blue and Yellow 
It's a give-away price, for we know that 
once you've planted and seen these big 
Holland-grown beauties you'll know what 
fine tulips are really like! A limited num- 
ber have been set aside introduce 
yourself to this beauty-bargain today! 


ALL 6 BULBS ONLY 25c 
FREE! 


Full-color Fall planting 


guide full of beautiful flowers, 
roses, shrubs. Send for your cony 
today. 


EARL MAY SEED CO. 


100 IOWA STREET, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
and in 
25 Progressive lowa Communities 
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Bohemian Cooking in lowa 


By LENORE SULLIVAN 


OWA’S culinary heritage has been enriched by the people 
from many lands as they settled here in their trek west- 
ward. 

In my catering class this spring I have been fortunate 
to have a young woman of Bohemian ancestry, Merry Lou 
Foster. Though Foster is an English name, Merry Lou's 
grandmother and grandfather were Bohemians named Brcka. 
As a child, Merry Lou learned to make and to love the fine 
Bohemian food that her grandmother fondly taught her 
to prepare. 

Merry Lou's grandparents have related to her the stories 
of the hardships and struggles that her people suffered when 
they came to America in the 19th century to start life anew. 
At first, the Bohemians came to the large cities like Chi- 
cago where the skilled cabinet makers and carpenters plied 
their trade. They moved slowly westward as this land was 
similar in many respects to that in their native land and 
gathered together in little settlements: Spillville, near Cedar 
Rapids and in Hancock County around Duncan. 

The Brckas were some of the first settlers in Duncan 
and have been there for seventy-five years. Two years after 
the Brckas first came, Mrs. Brckas’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nedved, arrived with the rest of the eleven Nedved children. 
Some were already married and others married and were 
given land by their father. Today there are many Brckas, 
Nedveds and Friedls around Duncan. 

Then there is Mrs. Francis Falada, who is not Bohe- 
mian herself but married a Bohemian. She is famous for 
her cakes, rolls, and pastries which she exhibits at the State 
Fair and on which she has won many a blue ribbon. 

Merry Lou tells how a major event of her childhood 
was the Ladies Aid Meeting on Sundays at the various 
homes. The women prepared the big meal while the men 
played a card game called ‘“‘Svick.”” Many hours of prepa- 
ration had gone into the meal the whole week beforehand. 
The delicacies always included Kolacky with fifteen or 
twenty different kinds of fillings; Sisky or filled doughnuts. 
The children soon learned whose pastry and fillings they 
liked best and made a scramble for them. These big dinners 
are still served for weddings and family reunions when 
everyone sits around and reminisces about mother’s cooking. 

A wedding or big family reunion meal would read 
something like this: 

Meats: Pork and Veal Roasts; Roast Chicken and 
Goose; Chicken and Dumplings; Meat with Dump- 
lings; Chicken and Homemade Noodles; Chicken 
Wings, Gizzard and Liver served with Rice; Sauerkraut 
and Boiled Weiners. 


Vegetables in season with plenty of butter or cream. 


Salads: Fruit salads with bananas and nuts are par- 
ticularly well liked; Cabbage Slaw. 


Breads: Rohlicky — large crescent shaped rolls with 
poppy seeds; big round loaves of Rye Bread made 
on griddles. 


Desserts: Kolacky — fruit filled tarts (two-bite size 
or one man sized bite) with rich fillings of prune, 
apricot or pineapple; Sisky — raised doughnut with 
a filling inside; Coffee Cakes, Strussel Coffee Cakes, 
Strudle; Listy or Vanities; Cakes — each a master- 
piece in its own right — fruit and nut fillings be- 
tween the layers with different kinds of frostings and 
all beautifully decorated. A mouth-watering sight 
even to contemplate! 

The following are some recipes that originally came 
from Merry Lou’s grandmother. We have tried them and 
rewritten them according to our modern standards, but the 
products still retain some of their old world charm. 


ROHLICKY OR CRESCENT ROLLS 
About 11% dozen 


For Sponge 5% cups flour 


% cup milk % cup sugar 

2 yeast cakes 1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon sugar % teaspoon mace 

2 tablespoons flour % pound butter (room 


temperature) 
4 egg yolks, well beaten 
3/4 cup lukewarm milk 
poppy seeds 


Scald milk and cool to lukewarm. Crumble yeast into 
lukewarm milk; stir in the teaspoon sugar and the two 
tablespoons flour to make a sponge. Cover sponge and 
let rise in a warm place until light. Sift flour, sugar, salt, 
and mace together into a bowl. Break butter into pieces 
about the size of a walnut and blend into flour mixture 
with a fork or pastry blender until consistency of coarse 
cornmeal. Add the beaten egg yolks, the 3/4 cup luke- 
warm milk, and the raised sponge. Beat well until a 
smooth, elastic dough is formed. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. 
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Take about two tablespoons of dough for each roll 
and shape into round balls. Let rise a few minutes. Roll 
each ball of dough into a triangular shape. (Dough 
should be thin). Form into rolls by rolling over and over 
from the long side to opposite corner. The rolls should 
be about six to seven inches in diameter. Place rolls on 
greased baking sheet about two inches apart. Shape into 
crescents. Brush each roll with beaten egg yolk and 
sprinkle lightly with poppy seeds. Let rise until light. 
Bake in moderate oven (350°) about 18 to 20 minutes, or 
until lightly browned. 


KOLACKY (Raised Tarts) 


2% to 3 dozen 


2 yeast cakes Grated peel of 2 lemons 
1 cup lukewarm milk 1 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon granulated Pinch of mace 


sugar 6 egg yolks, well beaten 
3 tablespoons flour 4% to 5 cups sifted flour 
\% lb. clarified butter 4 egg whites, beaten to 
\% lb. butter soft peak stage 
3 tablespoons confectioners’ 

sugar 


Dissolve the yeast cakes in the lukewarm milk; add 
the tablespoon sugar and the 3 tablespoons flour. Mix 
well. Set in warm place to rise. The clarified butter is 
made by putting the 1/4 pound of butter into a heavy 
skillet and cooking over a slow fire until a very light 
brown. Cool. Cream the other 1/4 pound of butter, the 
confectioners’ sugar, lemon peel, salt and mace together. 
Add clarified butter and mix well. Add the well beaten 
egg yolks, the raised sponge, flour, and beaten egg whites. 
Beat until batter falls from spoon. Cover and let rise 
until light. Turn dough out on floured board and roll 
lightly into a circle about 1/2 inch thick. Cut into rounds 
with two-inch biscuit cutter. Place rounds on greased 
baking sheets just touching; brush with melted butter. 
Press down the center of each with fingers, so as to raise 
a ridge around the edge. Fill center with fruit filling. 
When well risen, bake in hot oven (400°) 10 to 12 minutes. 
This dough is delicious made into apple, peach, straw- 
berry, or plum cake or coffee cake by baking in an oblong 
or tube pan. Add raisins, chopped walnuts, or almonds. 


FILLINGS FOR KOLACKY 


PRUNE: Cook one cup prunes with a few slices of lemon. 
When tender, drain off liquid. Remove stones, chop fine, 
sweeten, and add cinnamon to taste. 

PINEAPPLE: Strain juice from can of shredded pine- 
apple. Add 1/2 cup sugar and cook five minutes. Cool. 


APRICOT: Cook one cup dried apricots until tender. 
Chop fine or press through a coarse sieve and sweeten to 


taste. 
LISTY (Vanities) 
About 3 dozen 

3 egg yolks Pinch of salt 


3/4 cup of flour (minus 1 
tablespoon) 


1 whole egg 
1 teaspoon sugar 


Beat egg yolks, whole egg, sugar and salt with egg 
beater until light and lemon colored. Add flour and beat 
in gradually with a spoon until a stiff dough is formed. 
Turn 1/2 of dough at a time out on a lightly floured board. 
Roll dough very thin. Cut into diamond shapes about 4 
inches long. Roli each piece separately to make thin as 


paper. Fry in deep hot fat (350°) for a few seconds (they 
should be light golden in color). When they cease sizzling 
remove from fat immediately. Sprinkle with powdered 
sugar. Heap up on crystal plate. 

The Bohemian women love to serve these light, deli- 
cate, airy Listys with afternoon coffee. 


SVETKY 
(Egg Pancake) 


% cup milk 
% cup flour 


6 eggs 
‘4 teaspoon salt 


Beat eggs until light, add salt and milk. Add flour, 
beat until batter is smooth. Heat skillet. Pour about two 
tablespoons of egg mixture into well greased skillet to 
make pancake about 5 inches in diameter. Cook until 
lightly browned on one side and crisp around the edges. 
Turn with pancake turner and lightly brown other side. 
Butter and sprinkle with powdered sugar. 


Serve hot for breakfast with ham, bacon or sausage. 
The pancakes may be eaten with butter and syrup, if desired. 











AMANA-—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 
AMES—Solar Inn, US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 


CHARITON-Charitone Hotel Cafe. 1 blk N. US 34-US 14. Open 6 
a.m.-8 p.m. Sunday 7 a.m.-2 p.m. Breakfast, lunches, dinners. 
Lake Vista, 1 mi east of town on US 34. 5 p.m.-12 p.m. 


DES MOINES—Blue Wiilow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium. 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m, ’ti] 8 p.m. 
Babe’s, 417 Sixth Ave. Specializing in Italian Foods. Known the 
world over. 
Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our speciality. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ‘til 9:30. 
Cloud Room. Municipal airport, open every day 11:30 a.m-2 p.m. 
5:30-8:30 p.m. Wonderful food, friendly service, convenient parking. 
Koffee Kup, 518 Euclid, US 6. Open daily except Tuesdays. 
Elloth Restaurant, 4119 University. Open daily 11 a.m. ’til 9 p.m. 
Parties by reservation. Catering service. 
Johnnie & Kays’. Fleur Drive, across from airport. Steaks are a 
Speciality. 
Knox Restaurant: 1411 E Euclid. Hi Jets 6, 64, 65, 69. Open 24 
hours daily. Closed on Monday. 
Rocky’s Steak House. Fleur Drive and Stanton, near the airport. 
Famous for thick steaks. 
Rosie’s Place. Specializing in Italian foods. 10 mi. west 1 mi. 
north on Hi-way 
Vic’s Tally-Ho Restaurant, 56th & Douglas, US 6 and 64. Famous 
for Good Food. Prime Steaks, Sea Foods, Italian Dishes. Open 
daily 5 p.m. Sunday at noon. Party rooms available. 
Wimpy’s Steak House—Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ‘til 11 p.m. 


GRINNELL—Monroe Hotel Cafe. US 6-US 146. Excellent food. 
Fish, chicken, steaks. Woman chef. Parties by reservation. 


IOWA CITY—Blanchard’s Restaurant. US 218-US 6. Homecooked 
food and pastries. The finest in foods. 


KNOXVILLE—Scott’s Cafe, US 92-US 60. Open 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
The Little Cafe: air conditioned. Conveniently located for tourists. 
North side US 60-US 92. 


MARSHALLTOWN—Lloyd’s Restaurant. In the Heart of Iowa on Hi- 
way 30. Come as you are. Open 11 a.m.-9 p.m. Closed Mondays. 


MINBURN—Mishler Cafe. U.S. 169. It’s a treat to eat at Mishlers. 
OTTUMW A—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 


PERRY—Nuway Restaurant. US 141, west edge of town. Breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner at popular prices. Closed Mondays. 


SPENCER—Tangney Hotel Coffee Shop, famous for fine foods. 


WAUKEE—The Emerald Isle, 6 mi west Des Moines, 12 mi east of 
Adel. Highway 6. Open 24 hrs daily. 
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Home of Sioux Tools 
(Continued from page 28) 
repair and maintenance of marine 

and aircraft engines. 

It was during the last war that wo- 
men were employed for the first time 
in the production of Sioux Tools. The 
manpower shortage saw women oper- 
ating lathes, assembling valve face 
grinding machines, repairing drills and 
sanders and taking a part in virtually 
every phase of the plant’s operation. 
However, following V-J day and the 
return of many of the male employees, 
the company returned to the time- 
honored man’s world - a machine shop. 

The distinction of being the oldest 
employee in point of years of service 
goes to Emil Hedberg who has been 
with the company since 1915 when he 
was employed as a tool and die maker. 
Today Hedberg is an inspector in the 
main plant 

A force of 34 salesmen in this coun- 
try and six sales representatives abroad 
market the Iowa-born product known 
by the trademark, ‘Sioux Tools, Stan- 
dard the World Over.” 

An Albertson employee, an Air Force 
veteran who saw service in Italy, re- 
lates that the slogan was graphically 
brought home to him during his serv- 
ice with the 15th Air Force. On leave 
in the city of Naples, and an auto- 
mobile enthusiast, the Albertson em- 
ployee in khaki began searching for a 
garage, just to see what an Italian gar- 
age looked like. Upon finding one, he 
stepped inside the door and the first 
piece of equipment that met his gaze 


was a valve face grinding machine 
bearing that slogan . . . “Standard the 
World Over.” “It was almost like 
home,” concluded the employee. 

The sales force of Albertson and 
Company are men trained not only in 
the merits of their product but in the 
repair and maintenance of that prod- 
uct. Every member of the sales de- 
partment must be capable of operating 
and servicing every tool manufactured 
by the company. Many of the 34 
salesmen in this country have spent 
many months or even years as ma- 
chinists in the plant’s shops before 
touring a territory, briefcase in hand. 

Today the largest foreign market for 
Sioux Tools lies in the countries of 
South America, Switzerland, Australia, 
and New Zealand. The firm’s export 
business is limited only in that many 
countries simply don’t have the dollars 
necessary to buy American products. 

Another factory located in Sioux 
City supplies many of the motors that 
power Sioux Tools. The Wincharger 
corporation, General Electric and Rob- 
bin-Myers supply the electric motors 
that go into Albertson’s products. 

Otto F. Bridge, personnel manager 
and safety engineer for Albertson and 
Company, recalls the occasion in the 
early days of the firm’s existence when 
he called on Mr. Jacobsen, Mr. Bridge 
at that time a sales representative for 
an Omaha milling supply company. 

“I succeeded in selling the Albertson 
Company a small order, in the amount 
of about 17 dollars as I recall,’ says 
Mr. Bridge, “when much to my cha- 








PORTS INTERVIEWS, made under 
Dense at an important athletic 
event, pose one of the toughest prob- 
lems in broadcasting. 

I vividly remember sweating through 
pre-game recording sessions with Min- 
nie Minoso and Chico Carrasquel of 
the White Sox, and Bobby Avila of 
the Cleveland Indians, who speak no 
more than 250 words of English be- 
tween them. Chico answered all my 
questions with “yes” and “no” for a 
solid six minutes; Bobby interrupted 
me halfway through my interview with 
him to say, “Speak more clearer — I 
doan understan’ a ting you say.” Min- 
nie, who smiles continually whether 
he understands you or not, told me he 
had a very large family. “How large?”, 
I asked. “Oh, 10 or 11,” he replied, “I 
don’t remember how many.” I laughed, 
and Minnie suddenly grew serious. 
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MY WORST MOMENT 


by Jim Zabel, Sports Director, WHO 





“Down in Cuba we count cousins,” he 
added conclusively. 

Listeners sometimes get in on an an- 
nouncer’s difficult moments only indi- 
rectly. I'll mever forget the 4th quar- 
ter of an Iowa football game, when 
the spotter for the visiting school, an 
injured player, broke into tears after 
his team went behind, and fled from 
the booth. I did the rest of the broad- 
cast alone. 

My worst moment, however, was at 
a high school basketball tournament. 
During half-time, two coaches came 
up for an interview. I told the listen- 
ers, “Now, we're going to hear from 
two of Iowa’s most prominent high 
school coaches.” Suddenly, I realized 
I had never met them before and lean- 
ing off-mike asked in a soft voice, 
which turned out to be not soft 
enough, “Who are you?” 


grin my company wanted to turn the 
order down. It seems that they 
thought the firm a poor credit risk!” 

Today, Albertson and Company 
places orders with suppliers such as 
General Electric in amounts to a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. 

The products manufactured in the 
Sioux City plant range in selling price 
from as little as five cents for some 
size abrasive discs to 1,250 dollars for 
a valve face grinding machine. Five 
hundred distributors the country over 
have handled these same products for 
25 years or more. 

In the field of labor relations Al- 
bertson and Company’s record is 
marred by but one strike. In 1950, in a 
dispute over wages, the members of 
the International Machinists Union 
walked off the job closing down the 
plant. The strike lasted about five 
weeks and was devoid of any violence. 

The steady, conservative manner 
which has marked the growth of Al- 
bertson and Company probably ac- 
counts in good part for the fact that 
on but one occasion was the company 
threatened with a financial crisis. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Jacobsen, the “squeeze” 
was experienced in the post World 
War I recession years of 1920-21. 
At that time Albertson’s was making 
its first major expansion of plant facili- 
ties and was sorely pressed when the 
slump set in. Following this crisis, 
the company moved steadily forward 
to the position it mow occupies in 
Iowa industry and the world-wide ma- 
chine tool industry. 


Sidney Rodeo 


(Continued from page 34) 


and no one would want it otherwise. 

The Sidney Rodeo grew out of an 
old settler’s reunion. In 1923, the Le- 
gion hired Henry and Earl Tackett, 
local boys, to ride some horses as en- 
tertainment at the event. The attrac- 
tion proved so popular that the re- 
union was soon forgotten for a rodeo. 
Within three years, the Sidney show 
was a major event. 

One of the reasons for the spectac- 
ular success of the rodeo was the 
showmanship instilled by Doc Leve- 
lady. In the early days he added such 
stunts as a cowboy milking contest with 
wild steers, a memorial service for the 
working cowboys of the rodeo circuit, 
impromptu cowboy bands, roping of 
wild jack rabbits and an ambulance to 
pick up riders tossed from their horses. 

The fun and the pleasant crew put- 
ting on the show appealed to the cow- 
boy bronc and steer riders. They started 
making Sidney a part of their regular 
circuit. The show was “made” before 
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it hardly had started. 

Fellow American Legion members 
throughout the state gave the Sidney 
post a great deal of early support in 
their daring venture and helped them 
to spread the news about the show. 
Tom (Bum) Iams, long-time post ad- 
jutant, helped the publicity efforts by 
maintaining complete records on those 
who attended the shows and _ seeing 
they had literature for the next year. 

The Sidney Rodeo has grown also 
because of the faith of its supporters. 
Even in the darkest days of the de- 
pression they expanded their credit and 
doubled the seating capacity. 

Men running the Sidney show have 
never been known as the bashful type. 
It took the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, in fact, to get their attendance 
figures down to reason. Their announ 
cer in the early days of the show, 
Rusty Laird, loved the figure 21,857 
and would get the crowd up to that 
point every time there was a sellout. 
This was almost double the seating 
capacity at that time; the revenue peo- 
ple had a perfect right to think they 
were being cheated. Now the figures 
are left unannounced. 

The crowds always arrive on time 
at Sidney because one of the highlights 
of the show is the opening parade. 
The rodeo prides itself on having al- 
ways started exactly on time — now 
1:30 and 8 o'clock. 

The show does not carry rain insur- 
ance. It did for a number of years, 
but the weather is usually good during 
August and it has only been rained 
out once. There have been times, of 
course, when the cowboys have car- 
ried on under pretty muddy conditions, 
but the 200 contestants are just as 
anxious to have the show go on as the 
rodeo boys. They work on a tight 
schedule and usually can’t afford to 
wait Over an extra day. 

There is more to a show than Billy 
Myers coming out of chute two on Pop 
Eye. The between event entertainment 
is almost as important as the events 
themselves. Because of the tremen- 
dous repeat business, the specialty 
acts must be constantly changed from 
year to year. 

The post now operates the show 
through a seven man Rodeo Commit- 
tee, and it is their joint job to hire the 
specialty acts. Their search never ends 
for something new and something dif- 
ferent, regardless of cost. It is also 
an important part of the panoramic 
view as seen by the spectator from his 
$2.50 seat in the stands. 

But much to the disgust of rodeo 
performers, and even some members 
of the rodeo committee, the spectator 
interest is always greatest when the 
high woven wire fence is stretched 


across the arena and the Brahma 
bulls are sent to the chutes. 

Then comes the air of excitement, 
the ah’s from the crowd, an alertness 
near the chutes with cowhands look- 
ing for a quick place to climb to safe- 
ty. Chills start going down _ the 
spines of a few foolhardy photogra- 
phers out in the arena. The bull 
fighters get their places near the bar- 
rels, behind them a_ stuffed dummy 
fitted to anger the bull. This is THE 
moment for which the crowd has been 
waiting. This is the big thrill act. The 
Brahmas are coming. 

As a rule they are not disappointed. 
The chute gate opens, the rider is on 
the back and the bull infuriated. He 
twists, bucks, squirms and soon un- 


seats the unwelcome guest. Then he 
goes for the bull fighter. They also 
work as clowns and are paid as high 
as $100 per performance. The clown 
ducks, sometimes gets caught, always 
provides a thrill by his narrow escapes. 
Often the bull tears past the chutes 
and throws the men working there into 
confusion. But here is the really BIG 
show. 

For their year-long efforts, the Sid- 
ney Legion boys can now boast a fine 
plant, grandstands, horse barns, new 
Legion club, a 217 acre farm, livestock 
and money in the bank. But more 
important, they have the satisfaction 
of showing what a small town can 
accomplish with an unselfish will to 
work together. 
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IOWA'S WORLD CHAMPIONS 


Sioux City Huskers of 1891 were 


heralded as greatest in_ baseball 


by NORMAN CODER 


W HEN WORLD SERIES time 
rolls around this fall, Iowans 
can talk proudly of their world cham- 
pionship baseball team. 

Some Iowans can, that is, but most 
of them don’t know that Sioux City’s 
Cornhuskers won what was described 
as the World Series of 189! 

Unchronicled in most record books 
of organized baseball is Sioux City’s 
glorious post-season victories of 1891 
over the Chicago Colts of the National 
League, and the St. Louis Browns of 
the American Association (to become 
the American League in the 1900's). 
The Colts were managed by Iowa's 
baseball immortal, Cap Anson, and 
the Browns were then guided by 
Charles Comiskey, later to be known 
as the ‘““Noblest Roman.” 

These were series games victories 
that had all the glamour, comedy, trag- 
edy and heroics that belong to suc- 
cesssful Hollywood films. These vic- 
tories did much to push baseball in 
Iowa and the midwestern states high 
in the esteem of organized baseball. 

Sioux City was a member of the 
Western Association in 1891. The as- 
sociation now is a minor league, a 
Class C circuit; and then it was a 
league only three years old which had 
been organized on a grand scale as a 
rival to the powerful National and 
American loops. 

Sioux City won the pennant in the 
Western Association that year (1891), 
and the team and fans, flush with 
triumph, looked for more glory. The 
opportunity came from Cap Anson's 
Chicago Colts. 

The Chicago team apparently finish- 
ed the season out in front in the Na- 
tional League, but Boston had five 
postponed games to play with the 


10 


Cap Anson, one of baseball's immortals, 
bossed the team Sioux City had to beat. 


New York Giants and won them all, 
and thus beat out Chicago by a few 
percentage points. 

Anson, originally from  Marshall- 
town, dropped some broad hints that 
New York didn’t use its best pitchers 
against Boston. Cap was angry and 
so were Chicago’s fans; they wanted 
some sort of post-season satisfaction. 
Sioux City was ready and willing. 

The series was played Oct. 15-21 in 
Sioux City. The Chicago Colts and 
their admirers came to Sioux City, 
known as the Corn Palace city, and 
paraded through the main business 
streets in big city finery. Pitcher Wild 





Bill Hutchinson of the Colts, the 
Dizzy Dean of his era, rode a mule in 
the procession. There were balloon 
ascensions before games, and_ the 
Sioux City team, nicknamed the Corn- 
huskers, had an Indian as a mascot. 

Sioux City won the first game, 8-1, 
and the Sioux City Tribune headlined 
the victory story with: “Well, well, 
Mr. Anson.” Cap was heard to re- 
mark that perhaps his team wasnt 
good enough to play in Sioux City. 

Sioux City’s Tribune commented: 
“Mr. Anson’s men were very much 
like the men who fell out of the bal- 
loon. . It was cold but Hutchinson had 
no right to complain of the chilly 
atmosphere, for the Huskers made it 
so warm for him that great beads of 
perspiration stood out on his forehead 
like knots on a burr oak.” 

The Chicagos played the next two 
games like the major leaguers they 
were, winning the second game, 7-4, 
and the third, 9-6. 

Sioux City had to win the next game 
or lose the series. And the Iowans did 
just that, triumphing by 4-3 on catcher 
Billy Earle’s home run. The Sioux 
City Tribune observed: “Mr. Luby 
(the Chicago pitcher) was sending the 
balls over the plate with a most in- 
tricate curve. The second pitched ball 
(to Earle) was started toward the 
plate. It never reached it, for there 
was a swish as Billy's bat sped through 
the atmosphere and met the ball 
squarely with a crack. The ball went 
like a shot — low down between Wil- 
mot and Ryan, rolling to the yellow 
oat stubble. My, but the little catcher 
did make his legs fly, well knowing 
that the winning of the game would 
depend on that run.” 

The Iowans kept right on going and 
won the next game, 6-3, and the sixth 
and deciding game, 6-4, for a 4-2 mar- 
gin in the series. 

“Huskers Lead the World” the Sioux 
City Tribune proudly proclaimed when 
the series was finished. 

A series with the St. Louis Browns, 
four times winners of the American 
Association championship, was next. 
Comiskey, who was to become owner 
of the Chicago White Sox of the 
American League, was the manager- 
captain-first baseman of the club. The 
fabulous Chris Von der Ahe, “der boss 
manager,” was owner of the Browns. 

After the first game, which Sioux 
City won, 10-1, the Sioux City Tribune 
headlined its story, “At the Same Old 
Gait.” “They're Very Easy Marks” 
was the headline as the Iowans won 
the second game, 9-4, and then “It 
was Three of a Kind” as Sioux City 
won again, 5-3. 

“It is getting about time for the 
Huskers, out of courtesy to the Browns, 











to allow them the privilege of win- 
ning a game on lowa soil,” the news- 
paper chortled after the third triumph. 
But the Iowans didn’t let up. They won 
the fourth game, 19-12, and the fifth 
and deciding contest, 11-9. 

At this point the Sioux City Tri- 
bune claimed the world championship 

“Kings of the Ball Field” was the 
triumphant main headline, with sup- 
porting headlines pointing out ‘“Chi- 
cago and St. Louis Downed by the 
Huskers,” and “The Sioux City Ball 
Team Is Entitled to the Championship 
of the World.” 


Al Buckenberger was manager of the 
Sioux City team, and officers included 
President Booge and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Mulcahy. Players included Billy 
Earle, Billy Hart, Reddy Ehret, George 
Meakin, Joseph Strauss, Thomas Nic- 
holson, Harry Raymond, Frank Schie- 
beck, William J. Van Dyke, Frank 
Genins and C. E. Swartwood. 

The St. Louis Sporting News recog- 
nized Sioux City’s victories over the 
powerful Chicago Colts and St. Louis 
Browns with this comment in its Oct. 
24, 1891, issue: “One of the great sur- 
prises of the season of 1891 has been 


the great showing made by the Sioux 
City club against every team it has 
played this year. . . Their strong stand 
against such clubs as Chicago and St. 
Louis was indeed a surprise.” 

So Iowans can claim a World Series 
champion, even though it’s not in the 
record books. At this late date, there’s 
still no movement to recognize the 
1891 Cornhuskers of Sioux City as the 
world champions of that season. But 
it’s all in the book—the “book” of old 
newspaper files, and who can argue 
with the cold facts in long-forgotten 
newspapers? 





lowa School and College Directory 





— AMERICAN INSTITUTE ———— 
OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. FENTON—Pres. 
Where futures are formed. Write for 
| picture book 
“Careers Unlimited.” 





—CENTRAL COLLEGE 
Pella, lowa 


1853—1953. A Century of Service. B. A, 
degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
education, home economics and business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
| Second and elementary. 








| COE COLLEGE 
Cedar Rapids 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal arts 
sollege, Vresbyterian-related. Founded 1851. B. 
A., B. Music degrees. Teacher education. Nurs- 
ing. Secretarial training Business courses. Pre- 
professional preparation in engineering, law, 
medicine, dentistry, the ministry. 








; —CORNELL COLLEGE —————— 
Mount Vernon, lowa 

A liberal arts college — selective admis- 

sions - complete residential facilities. 

Co-educational, church related. BA de- 

grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 





| professional courses. 
| Write—Director of Admissions. 








-—DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE 

Of Osteopathy & Surgery 
Founded in 1898— 56 years of Serv- 
ice to Iowa and the World. 


Write director of admissions for com- 
plete information. 








— DRAKE UNIVERSITY ————— 
Des Moines, lowa 


A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible, 
greduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing. ROTC for men. 








—GRAND VIEW COLLEGE—— 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accredit- 
ed — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-prefessional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
Director of Admissions. 





—IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE — 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church-Related | 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa 
Co-educational 4 year college. | 
For information write Director of | 
Public Relations. 





—LUTHER COLLEGE—— 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional | 
schools and industry. | 
Write. Director of Admissions. 








Sioux City, lowa 


A fully accredited 4-year college offering 
a wide selection of courses in many pro- 
fessional fields special education | 
courses for 2 year and 4 year elementary | 
teachers, livestock marketing, business 
and secretarial training, home economics, | 
college training leading to all professions. | 


> —MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE — | 





—PALMER SCHOOL ————_- 
of Chiropractic 
Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. | 





——SIMPSON COLLEGE———_} 
Indianola, lowa | 
Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- | 
dist church affiliated. 4 year college 
standard liberal arts including music. | 
Fully accredited Write Director of Ad- | 


missions for complete information. | 
! 











—— ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL — 
Fully accredited-69th year controlled by 
Episcopal Diocese of Iowa. Offers girls sound 
program of scholastic. physical, spiritual train- 
| ing. College Treparatory, General Courses. Family 
| Life Education. Nursery through 12th grade. 
| Small classes. Sports include golf, riding and 
| swimming. Fine Arts with ballet. Write for cata- 
| log and ‘‘Education for Family Life.’’ anacoge 
Zierleysn, Head of School, Box 1, Davenport, Ia. | 


| UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Dubuque, lowa | 





| A fully accredited college of liberal 
| arts now in its second century of 
| serving America. 

| For school catalog write Director of 
| Admissions 


;-— UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY —— 


Fayette, lowa 


| Co-educational, inter-denominational, 4 
| year liberal arts college in its 96th year. 
| 
| 





Fully accredited. Bachelor of Arts, Bach- 
elor of Science, Bachelor of Arts with 
| Music major. 2 and 4 year teacher train- 
| ing. Nurses’ training. Write for com- 
plete information. 


—WARTBURG COLLEGE, 
Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
| elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2-year courses in teacher’s, busi- 
ness, parish worker’s. Write director of 
admissions. 











; —WESTMAR COLLEGE ————_ 
Le Mars, lowa 


| Established 1900, co-educational liberal 
|arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
| courses with pre-professional training. 
| Conservatory of music physical ed- 
|} ucation . . . teacher preparation .. . in- 
| dustrial arts home economics . 
commercial education . . . aviation. 








| WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE—— 
Oskaloosa, lowa | 


Co-educational liberal arts college 

offering standard courses for pre-profes- 
sional training. Christian service and so- 
cial work, home making, rural living, and 
| teacher education. Operated by Quakers 
Penn graduates are notably 


|} since 1873. 
successful. 
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From Pilot House 
to Pajama Factory 
(Continued from page 30) 


From that time on, he formed an at- 
tachment for the river—an attachment 
which has sustained through the years 
He explains it this way: 

“IT used to hang around the river 
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all the time when I was a kid. None 
of my family could understand why. 
Neither could I, but I did.” 

After Bissell married in 1937, he 
and his wife took up residence on a 
houseboat in Dubuque harbor. This 
life-on-the-river lasted three years until 
1940 when the houseboat, an enormous 
two-story structure with gables and 
eleven rooms, blew away in a storm. 
Mrs. Bissel managed to jump off be- 
fore the boat ran aground. The Bis- 
sells took shore-side quarters until 
1942, when like his main character, 
Bill Joyce, Bissell shipped out as a 
deckhand. 

Bissell put five years in on the river, 
and rose from deckhand to mate, get- 
ting his pilot's license in the course of 
events. He still has the license but 
admits that all of his boating is now 
informal. Last spring he and a friend 
made news when their barge and tow 
ran into trouble near Bellevue. The 
tow sank, and Bissell, who was wear- 
ing rubber boots, nearly drowned. He 
said he had to take them off under 
water and then swim out from under 
the sinking boat. 

All of his sailing hasn't been on 
fresh water, however. In 1937, a 
year out of Harvard, where he ma- 
jored in anthropology, Bissell shipped 
out as ordinary seaman to Europe on 
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an American Export lines freighter. 

“I shipped as a scab in the seamen’s 
strike that year and got to France, 
Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and had 
fantastic adventures.” 

Bissell says he'd like to make the 
trip again “in a year or two,” and “do 
a book about it.” 

How his family would take to such 
plans is another question. The present 
Bissell family includes four children: 
Thomas St. George, 10; Nathanial 
Gaylord, 9; Anastasia Marguerite, 5; 
Samuel Pike, 2, and Bissell’s wife 
Marian. He met Marian in the First 
National Grocery store in Exeter, New 
Hampshire, where Bissell spent some 
of his high school days. Of this meet- 
ing he says: 

“She was 13 years old, and buying 
a loaf of bread. I decided on first 
sight to marry her and did six years 
later.” With marriage, Bissell re- 
turned to Dubuque and the family 
shirt and pajama factory and_ the 
houseboat on the river. 

Bissell himself indicated in A Stretch 
On the River that he wouldn't live in 
Dubuque if it weren’t on the river. He 
said: 

“But what makes my town worth 
coming home to? Why, the river, na- 
turally; if I had lived in Fort Dodge 
or Topeka, I wouldn’t even have come 
home for the burial of relatives.” 

Bissell, whose writing may seem 
completely brash, is also capable of 
greater thoughts, and some of them 
got into Stretch. He wrote seriously 
about the soul, and hard work and 
“What shall I do?” At one place he 
said: 

“Am I a man or a butterfly dream- 
ing of becoming a man? Listen to the 
train whistle blow. A_ pension in 
twenty years for the fireman. . . ” 

In the Stretch, he treats the death of 
a fellow riverman with honest warmth, 
showing the drowning man’s thoughts 
as he is under the barge. The descrip- 
tion is both terse and pathetic, and 
there is an irony that vividly im- 
presses the reader. 

Bissell is frank in comment, whether 
it be about life, writing or politics. 
He thinks that most of today’s “young 
writers” are “off their rockers.” 

“They are all trying to be signifi- 
cant, a very bad way to write. We 
have had no great books lately, ex- 
cept by Italians, French, and possibly 
S. J. Perelman and Hemingway.” 

Bissell admires Dostoevski and 
studied Russian for two years in col- 
lege so that he could read him in 
the original. He says he had a “lousy 
time” at Harvard “intellectually’’—a 
“wonderful time otherwise.” 

“Got good marks though,” he adds. 





“Best faculty. No pressure, it’s up to 
you. Boston is fun for a midwestern 
boy. Met lots of interesting fellows.” 

He took a candid attitude toward 
college in the Stretch when he had 
one of his characters say: “If you're 
not clever to start with, college won't 
cure the condition.” 

Bissell says he has been trying to be 
clever with writing since he was ten, 
but never thought he could make it. 
“I finally quit imitating other writers 
and won the Aflantic award. Real. 
ized I should capitalize on my own 
peculiarities instead of thinking about 
James Joyce.” 

His wife helps with the writing. 
“We work as a team,” Bissell says. 
“She has an uncanny eye for corn. 
She types and edits all the stuff.” He 
says he tries to write 1,000 words a 
day since his retirement from business 
in May. Most of his writing is done 
at the Dubuque public library, but at 
one time, he did some of it during his 
noon hours at the plant. 

With his departure from the “shirt 
factory”, with which he had been as- 
sociated for 16 years, for the full-time 
business of writing, Bissell has also 
made plans to leave Iowa for Connecti- 
cut. He says he hopes to settle there 
this fall as soon as he can find a 
house. Again the parallel with Mark 
[wain emerges, for Twain also set- 
tled in Connecticut (a writers’ state) 
in 1872 and lived there for 20 years. 

Bissell hopes that revenue from 744 
Cents, the book about the family shirt 
and pajama factory, will finance him 
through his first years in his new role 
as full-time writer. As a Book-of-the- 
Month club selection, 744 Cents will 
get a good circulation, and Bissell has 
already contracted for its publication 
in the pocket book form. With a wife 
and four children to support, the man 
will have to be very busy in a literary 
way. Bissell has sold several articles 
to the better-paying “‘slick’”” magazines, 
including a piece in Collier's, and hopes 
to continue with this type of writing. 

“I would like to write more short 
stuff, and now that I am retired (from 
the garment business), I will probably 
have to,” he says. 

He doesn’t plan any _ non-fiction 
works, such as The Monongahela, of 
the Rivers-of-America series, until “I 
have written more fiction and can 
relax.” 

His critics have said he looks at the 
Midwest in the way that Theodore 
Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis did, and 
have written much about him as a 
midwestern writer. John K. Hutchens 
of the New York Herald Tribune 
said: 

“Midwestern 


literature’s headquar- 


ters is now situated in, of all places, 
Dubuque, where Mr. Bissell gazes out 
upon the Mississippi and thinks up 
fine, crazy things that might do nicely 
in a book.” 

With Bissell away from his Mid- 
west, his river and his Dubuque, there 


may be some speculation as to his fu- 
ture literary possibilities. But, at any 
rate, the man with the mustache who 
likes to wear white shoes, collect 
antique cars and drink Scotch, will 
probably continue with his sharp eye 
and deft sense of humor. 
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A busy young lady, Margaret (Marti) Horn smiles cheerfully as she works on her 
At right on wall is an oil of ballet dancers, done without use of models. 


The Mettle of Mart 


by EILEEN D. NORDSTROM 


“My motto is to live as normal a 
life as it is possible to live,” says 
Davenport’s vivacious Margaret Horn 
when she describes how she began a 
new life after poliomyelitis cruelly in- 
terrupted her girlhood dreams 12 
years ago. 

A warming example of personal 
courage, Marti never thinks of herself 
as “living in the chair.’ To her the 
conveyance has become a dependable 
means to an end. “An assisting push 
or a tilt now and then is all I need to 
be on my way. Curbings and _ stair- 
ways have a habit of cluttering my 
path, but they present no_ serious 
obstacle.” A collapsible wheelchair 
accompanies Margaret when she travels, 
her favorite occupation. 

Her refusal to tolerate a sense of 
limitation has led Marti into a number 
of remunerative hobbies in addition to 
photo retouching, her professional job. 
The busy Davenport girl does bead 
stringing for jewelers, textile painting 


of linens and ballet costumes, and fig- 
urine and crystal decorating. 

Sketching ballet dancers is her fav- 
orite occupation. 

“The ballet never ceases to fascinate 
me,” Marti explains. “Perhaps it is be- 
cause my dearest friend conducts a 
dancing studio.” 

She has made many studies in water 
color, but her interest is now turning 
to oils and India inks done on matting. 

Marti manages to execute a number 
of household tasks and to plan a be- 
coming wardrobe. Few without handi- 
caps could live more efficiently than 
does this girl in her twenties. 

From the beginning of her seventh 
grade, beside tutoring to her 1947 
wheelchair commencement, Marti Horn 
has never expected her life to be 
measurably altered by the unfortunate 
experience of polio. The secret of her 
happy life is her zest for enterprises, 
travel and sharing with others each 
day as it unfolds. 
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Council Bluffs 
(Continued from page 17) 


strikes. One involved food processing 
workers, another street car company 
employees. The other three were minor. 

The blue denim city has contributed 
much to art and education. It is the 
boyhood home of Dr. Nathan Pusey 
who, at 46, was recently elected presi- 
dent of Harvard University. Mrs. Ab- 
bott Dean, a local civic leader, turns 
out an occasional mystery thriller such 
as Murder Is A Collector's Item. Coun- 
cil Bluffs also claims the late Thomas 
Beer, author of The Mauve Decade 
and Stephen Crane. 

Amateur theater has thrived in 
Council Bluffs since 1846. Currently 
the Council Bluffs Civic Music Asso- 
ciation presents two light operas an- 
nually. As is the case with Chanti- 
cleer, the little theater group, the en- 
tire production is handled by local 
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people. A_ subscription series brings 
seven top music concerts annually. 

Interest in music is also shown in 
the Apollo Club in which members 
take turns giving Sunday musicales, 
and the collection of classical record- 
ings in the fine public library. 

Council Bluffs is also a medical 
center with two large clinics and three 
hospitals: Mercy, Jennie Edmundson 
and St. Bernard's. The latter is for 
mental illnesses. Two well known old 
time doctors are Dr. Mary Tinley, 
whose philanthropy is almost legend- 
ary, and her brother Dr. Mathew Tin- 
ley, famed commander of World War 
I's Rainbow Division. Buried here is 
another famous woman, the wife of an 
early Council Bluffs doctor. She is 
Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, noted for the 
feminine apparel bearing her name. 

In speaking of people, no one can 
overlook Grenville M. Dodge, the man 
who influenced Lincoln. Dodge dis- 
tinguished himself not only as a civil 
engineer for railroads, but as a sol- 
dier. He helped build the Rock Is- 
land, became a general in the Civil 
War, served a term in Congress and 
then as its chief engineer he pushed 
Union Pacific to California. His fa- 
mous mansion is now an apartment 
house, but the public library has a 
room with furnishings and books from 
the Dodge home. 

A noted local figure of today is Alvin 
M. Piper, editor of the outspokenly 
Republican Nonpareil, a newspaper 
which has been printed continuously 
here since 1857. 

But there are faults, certainly, in 
the structure of a city. 

Council Bluffs was hard hit during 
the depression years. The railroad 
laid off many men. There was little 
money and few improvements. With 
WPA funds the city channeled trouble- 
some Indian Creek through town in 
concrete. A new city hall and police 
station were also built. 

World War II brought an employ- 
ment boom, both with the railroads 
and with several defense industries. 

After the war the people took a good 
look around and found a lot that 
needed doing — resurfacing old streets, 
building new ones, repairing the sewer 
system, building viaducts over some of 
the tracts, constructing new schools. 

One of the first changes they made 
was to adopt a city manager plan. 
The two managers, Oliver Comstock 
and, currently, L. M. McConnell, and 
three mayors — Marion Shugart, James 
Mulqueen and T. P. (Ted) Schmidt 
— with the recent city councils have 
revamped the city hall from top to 
bottom and have launched a number of 
local improvements including an am- 
bitious street improvement program. 


Many changes have also been made 
in the public school system. Two bond 
issues totaling over $2,000,000 have 
put money into grade school buildings 
and a high school field house. Council 
Bluffs now has 16 public elementary 
schools and two high schools. There 
are five parochial grade schools and 
one parochial high school. 

Recently a plan for a central high 
school was turned down because of the 
sectional feeling between the people in 
the West End on the flat Missouri 
flood plain and the people in “the 
hills.” But the people forgot section- 
alism in a time of crisis. 

The time came in April, 1952, when 
Council Bluffs made international 
headlines with its dramatic battle 
against the Missouri River. 

Twelve miles of levee work was 
threatened with the greatest flood in 
history. Under the leadership of 
Mayor James Mulqueen and Acting 
Manager Ken Gardiner the people 
rallied. Over two-thirds of the city, 
people living in the lowlands, evacu- 
ated their homes. Household goods 
were trucked onto the high ground or 
loaded onto railroad cars. 

Everyone rolled up their sleeves and 
worked side by _ side. Housewives 
handled kitchens and evacuation cen- 
ters. Ministers and bartenders, offi- 
cials and police characters walked side 
by side carrying sandbags. Troops 
moved in the help. Together they 
licked the river and spared the city. 

The levee fight may have some far- 
reaching consequences for the blue 
denim city. There has been a carry- 
over of sandbag enterprise and cooper- 
ation into other fields such as indus- 
trial development. 

Many residents feel that the city hasn't 
quite come up to the expectations of 
the pioneers who built it dreaming of 
an industrial center sprawled along its 
miles of railroad lines. 

Eldon S. Lougee, veteran banker and 
civic leader, says, ‘Fifty years ago 
men were sure that this city would 
grow faster than it has.” 

The potential is still waiting: avail- 
able ground with railroad facilities, in- 
dustrial gas piped from Texas, an 
$8,500,000 electric power generator 
under construction on the Missouri. 

“It’s all here,” says Lougee. “It’s 
just developing slowly.” 





A familiar lowa sight in mid- 
summer is the combine working 
in fields of small grain. This 
photo was taken in central lowa. 
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